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A DAY AT A LONDON DAIRY. 
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{Milking-Shed, 12 o’clock.] 


A pay at a London dairy is a very early day. It be- 
gins when nearly all the world is fast asleep, and 
ends when the fashionable world has not long risen. 


Itisaday which reminds us of the “good old times” | 


of Queen Bess, when a breakfast of beef and ale was 
taken at five or six o’clock in the morning, and when a 
large portion of the day’s labour was completed before 
noon. We do not, in this mention of dairies, allude to 
the shops or shop-kitchens of the humble dealers by 
whom so large a proportion of the London families are 
supplied with their daily pennyworths of milk (al- 
though these places are open betimes in the morning), 
but to the establishments of those large proprietors of 
milch cows by whom the retail dealers are in many cases 
supplied. It is not improbable that many persons 
living in the heart of the metropolis, and who scarcely 
see a cow from year’s end to year’s end, may be igno- 
tant of the existence of such places; entertaining the 
opinion that each retail dealer draws his “ new milk 
from the cow” in his own shed a few hours before the 
world’s breakfast-time. Many do so, no doubt; but 
there are also many who cannot boast of possessing a 
cow, and whose dairy proceedings consist in buying 
milk to sell again at a profit in small quantities. “Let 
us see whether a pleasant “day” may not be spent in 
studying the commercial machinery by whieh lange 
towns are supplied with milk. 

We shall have to rouse the reader from his bed at 
two o’clock in the morning, and beg of him to accom- 
pany us to Islington, a very land of cows, from which 
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more parts of London.are —— with milk than 1s 
generally imagined. Proceeding northward from the 
well-known ‘ Angel,’ we come to a division of roads 
at Islington-green: the eastern branch, called Lower 
Islington, leading to Stoke Newington, Dalston, and 
other villages; and the western, known as Upper 
Islington, leading to Holloway and Highgate. Hol- 
lowing this last-mentioned road, we pass Islington 
church ; and a little before we arrive at Highbury, an 
inscription on a gateway at the left points out to us 
“ Laycock’s Dairy and Cattle Layers.” Through this 
gateway (supposing the permission of the proprietor 
to have been obtained) we enter, and soon find our- 
selves surrounded by buildings spread over a vast ex- 
tent of ground, re | consisting ameye ny of sheds, 
barns, and granaries, but comprising also many others 
devoted to various pur . At present we will not 
pay any particular attention to the other parts of the 
area, but will direct our notice to a large range of 
cow-sheds or milking-sheds, at the right-hand of the 
avenue leading from the entrance. Comprised within 
one building we here find six ranges of sheds, parallel 
one with the other, and running nearly north and 
south. Along both sides of every shed are stalls, each 
stall adapted for the reception of two cows; and the 
whole so arranged as to afford accommodation for 
sixty-four cows in each shed. 

As three o’clock approaches, a scene of bustle pre- 
sents itself. _Milk-maids, whose scarcely intelligible 
language indicates Wales to be their native country, 
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and whose ruddy faces give evidence of the healthiness 
of their employment, arrive at the dairy, bring their 
pails and stools to the milking-sheds, and make pre- 
parations for milking the cows. Perhaps we ought to 
say milk-women, for there are doubtless wives as 
well as maidens among them; but we do not like to 
dispense with an appellation which has become almost 
classical among pastoral writers: milk-maids, then, let 
them be. Each of these milk-maids has a handker- 
chief bound round her head, somewhat in the fashion 
of the French singing-women occasionally seen in the 
London streets. Each one places her wooden pail— 
so neat and white and clean, that one almost doubts 
whether it ever could be dirty—beneath the cow, sits 
on her stool, rests her head against the side of the 
animal, and milks until the pail be full, or until the 
cow has yielded her morning’s supply. The cows being 
ranged in tolerably regular order, and a considerable 
number being milked at one time, the whole presents 
a scene by no means unpicturesque. The number of 
milk-maids bears some convenient proportion to the 
number of cows; so that all the latter, four or five 
hundred in number, may be milked in the course of 
about an hour, or an hour and a half. Each milk- 
maid draws the milk from several cows; but the mode 
of proceeding is the same in all ; the animal is fastened 
to the stall, and remains quiet during the process of 
milking. 

Of the very large quantity of milk which is thus 
obtained within a little more than an hour, by far the 
larger proportion leaves the dairy immediately. In 
some instances women, provided with a wooden yoke, 
cary away the milk in pails, while in other instances 
the milk is put into tall metallic vessels, and carried 
away in carts. The persons to whom the milk is thus 
sent are the retail dealers, to whom we before alluded ; 
and who, not possessing the means or the convenience 
for keeping cows, purchase their milk at these large 
establishments, and retail it at a profit which affords 
them the means of subsistence. On the nature of the 
transactions between the two parties we shall make a 
few observations hereafter. 

Immediately after the milking is concluded, the 
sheds are cleaned with great care; and the cows are 
treated, with respect to food, &c., in various ways, 
depending on the season of the year. 

he bustle of the dairy now in great measure sub- 
sides. The retail dealers, having obtained their supply 
of milk at this early hour, are enabled to convey it 
from door to door time enough for the breakfast-hour 
of their customers. Twelve o'clock at noon is the 
time when they go for their supply of milk for the 
afternoon; and the interval leaves us a convenient 
opportunity for alittle gossip about dairy statistics 
generally, the details of which are by no means uninte- 
resting. Leaving the London families, then, to break- 
fast on the milk thus obtained, we will spend the fore- 
noon in a tour among the country dairies. 

In two recent papers we have entered into a few de- 
tails of the history and zoological features of the ve- 
rious breeds of 
seen that they are divided, for convenience, into | 
classes distinguished by their horns. Thus there are 
the long-horns, the middle-horns, the short-horns, the 
Alderney or crumpled horns, and the polled or horn- 
less. This classification is very artificial, but is never- 
theless found useful, and may pave the way for a bet- 
ter, as the Linnean system in Botany did for that of Jus- 
sieu. The details given in the two papers just alluded 
to may fittingly be followed by others relating—not to 
cattle generally—but to the milking qualities of cows 
belonging to different breeds, and to the dairy system 
in different places. Our chief authority will be Mr. 
Youatt, who, in collecting materials for his valuable 
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treatise on Cattle, traversed nearly every part of the 
three kingdoms. 

The middle-horns are the prevailing cows in Devon- 
shire, Hereford, Sussex, poet some other counties, as 
well as in Wales and Scotland ; as a general rule they 
are deemed tolerable, but not extraordinary milkers, 
In Devonshire, the cows are not reared so much for 
their dairy produce as in many other counties; but 
the celebrated Devonshire or “ clouted” cream affords 
an instance of the rich quality of the milk. It may be 
interesting here to describe the mode in which ‘this 
cream is obtained, as given in the ‘ Agricultural 
Survey.” The milk, while warm from the cow, is 
strained into shallow tinned-brass pans, or earthen 
ones, in which a little water has been previously placed 
to prevent the scorching of the milk. After the milk 
has stood several hours, the pans are placed over a 
clear slow fire ; a charcoal fire or a stove being deemed 
preferable to a turf or a wood fire, as less likely to 
give a smoky taste tothe cream. The heat should be 
so managed as not to suffer the milk to boil, or, as they 
provincially term it, to ‘ heave,’ as that would injure 
the cream ; and the test by which the proper heat is 
ascertained is a curious one:—The pan, having its 
bottom much smaller than the top, } mond up, as it 
were, the form of its bottom on the surface of the 
cream, or gives a particular appearance to a portion of 
the surface pol | in size and shape to the bottom of 
the pan. If the pan be nearly as large at the bottom 
as at the top, this criterion is not so easily obtained. In 
summer, it must be observed, the process of scalding 
ought to be quicker than in the winter, as it would be 
apt to curdle in very hot weather if kept over too slow 
a fire. The scalding being finished, the pans are care- 
fully returned to the dairy, and, if in summer, cooled 
as quickly as possible ; but if in winter, cooled slowly. 
The cream which collects on the surface is allowed to 
remain one or two days, according to the season, and is 
then taken off, and put into wooden bowls, which are 
first rinsed in scalding water and then in cold. It is 
now briskly stirred round one way, with a nicely 
cleaned hand, which must also have been washed in 
hot and cold water, both for the sake of cleanliness 
}and to prevent the adhesion of the cream. The cream, 
being thus agitated, quickly assumes the consistence 
of butter; the milky part readily separates, and being 
poured off, the remainder is washed and pressed in 
successive portions of cold water, and a little salt is 
added to it. The cream is then well beaten in a 
wooden trencher, until the milky and watery parts 
are separated; and it is finally put into a convenient 
form for the market. In this latter state, it has in fact 
assumed the form of butter; but the cream is often 
eaten with strawberries, with tarts, &c., in the state in 
which it is taken off the scalding-pans twenty-four 
hours after the scalding. So much of the cream 1s 
obtained in this process, that the remaining milk is 
exceedingly poor and tasteless. 

i. Heretord breed, though valuable in many re- 


pects, is far less esteemed as milch cows than the 


ritish cattle; from which it will be; Devers; nor does the Sussex cow answer well for 


the daizy, almost every other breed being preferred 


oe 
° 


it. 

In the Hebrides, half a century ago, the cows were, 
during the winter, housed by the small farmer in the 
same room which formed the home of his family. The 
family had their beds of straw or heath in the niches of 
the walls; while the litter was never removed from 
the cows, but fresh layers of straw were occasionally 
laid down ; and thus the floor rose with the accumula- 
tion of litter until the season for spreading it upon the 
land, when it was at length taken away. Great iIm- 
provements, however, have been made since this state 





of things ; and the cows in the Hebrides are now sup- 
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plied with food in a manner more convenient and 
more profitable to the owners. In most of these 
islands the dairy is looked upon as of less moment than 
the rearing of calves; the farmer rarely keeping more 
milch cows than will furnish his own family with milk, 
butter, and cheese. In some of the islands, however, 
uch as North Uist and Tiree, where the herbage is 
good, the dairy is more attended to. The cows are 
driven as quietly and slowly as possible to the fold, 
from a regard both to the quality of the milk and to 
the wild character of the animals. They are carefully 
drained to the last drop, not only on account of the 
superior richness of the latter portion of the milk, but 
because the retention of any part is apt to produce or 
to hasten the drying-up of their milk, a defect to which 
these cows are said to be very liable. The milk is 
carried to the house with as little disturbance as prac- 
ticable, and put into vessels not more than two or three 
inches in depth. The cream is supposed to rise more 
rapidly in these shallow vessels ; ond 

the course of eighteen hours. 

In the outer Hebrides, separated from the inner 
range by the channel called the Minch, the dairy hus- 
bandry has under zone very little change, the attention 
of the farmer being chiefly directed to breeding. 

Passing over Inverness, the Shetlands, and Orkneys, 
as presenting no particular features, we come to Caith- 
ness, where, after many attempts to rear inilch cows of 
the Highland breed, it has been found that they will 
not yield a remunerating dairy-produce to the farmer ; 
and the Ayrshire cows, of which we shall presently 
speak, are now kept there. The dairy is often managed 
in the following manner :—The farmer provides cattle 
and pasturage, but he has nothing te do with the manu- 
facture of the produce. He bargains with some dairy- 
woman to deliver to him annually a calf for every two 
cows, and forty or fifty pounds of butter, with an equal 
quantity of cheese for each cow. It is, however, now 
found more satisfactory and more profitable for the 
farmer to take upon himself the management of his 
own dairy produce. 

In the district of Buchan, in Aberdeenshire, the cows, 
on account of the excellent quality of the pasturage, 
yield a large quantity of milk, rich in cream; the 
quantity yielded being from three to four, and even 
sometimes as high as seven gallons per day. They are 
fed principally with oat-straw in the winter; but they 
sometimes get plotted hay, or hay on which boiling 
water has been poured. The county of Fife contains a 
breed of cattle by no means unprofitable for the dairy ; 
a good cow generally giving from five to seven gallons 
of milk per day for some months after the birth of a 
calf. This breed appears to be a mixture of the 
Highland with an English breed ; and much discus- 
sion has arisen as to the time when this was effected ; 
some writers supposing that James I., on coming to 
the English throne, sent some valuable cattle to his 
Fifeshire subjects ; while others say that when Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry VII. of England, became the 
bride of James IV. of Scotland, she brought with her 
the simple but valuable dowry of three hundred 
English cows, which were sent into Fifeshire. 

In Dumbartonshire the milch cows are fed in winter 
on straw with turnips or potatoes, and are set loose 
once in the day for water and exercise. During the 
summer months the milch cow is in the field during 
the night, but sheltered from the flies, and supplied 
with green fodder in the cow-house during the day ; 
and when the flies cease to torment, and the nights be- 
cone cold, they are housed during the night, and graze 
at liberty in the day. The calves for the dairy are 
generally taken from their dams as soon as born, and 
fed with milk from the hand for about two months, 
the quantity of milk being gradually decreased when 


it is removed in | 
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they begin to take other food; linseed-tea, and bean 
or peas flour, are occasionally mingled with other 
food. After the calves are weaned, they are turned on 
good pasture, and during the first winter are housed 
and fed on oat-straw or meadow-hay mixed with 
turnips. 

Ayrshire is noted for the excellent milking quali- 
ties of its cows. Five gallons of milk daily, for two 
or three months after the birth of a calf; three gallons 
daily for the next three months; and one gallon and a 
half daily during the next four months, is said to be 
the average produce of an Ayrshire cow in her native 
district. This milk is employed in four different ways, 
according to the situation of the farm with respect to 
populous towns, namely, in supplying dairies with new 
milk, in fattening calves, in making butter and cheese. 
It is the practice in many parts of Ayrshire to let the 
cows to a professed milkman at so much per cow per 
annum ; which is provincially called a bowing, or boyen- 
ing, from boyen, a milk-pail. The farmer provides 
the cows and requisite dairy vessels, the whole sum- 
mer pasture and winter foddering, houses and litter 
for the cows, and a habitation for the milkman; while 
the boyener takes the whole charge of the milking, 
and the management and disposal of the butter, milk, 
cheese, or whey, as he chooses. The boyener pays a 
money-rent for the use of the cow, utensils, &c., and 
gets a small profit by selling the produce. Mr. Aiton, 
a well-known writer on dairy husbandry, gives an ac- 
count ef the general mode of managing the Ayrshire 
cows in large farms, as exemplified in the farm of Mr. 
Ralston :—‘“‘He keeps sixty milch cows at Kirkum, 
and nearly the same number at another farm a few 
miles distant; besides, he rears on one or two other 
farms thirty or forty young cows to keep up the stock 
and for sale. His cows are of the Ayrshire breed in 
its greatest perfection, and so well managed, that every 
milch cow on his farms yields him her own weight of 
the best cheese to be met with in Scotland, and for 
which he draws the value of the cow annually. Mr. 
Ralston keeps his cows constantly in the byre till the 
grass has risen so as to afford them a full bite. Many 
put them out every good day through the winter and 
spring, but they poach the ground with their feet, and 
nip up the young grass as it begins to spring, which, 
as they have not a full meal, injures the cattle. When- 
ever the weather becomes dry and hot, he feeds his 
cows on cut grass in the byre from six o'clock in the 
morning to six at night, and turns them out to pasture 
the other twelve hours. When rain comes, the house 
feeding is discontinued. Whenever the pasture-grass 
begins to fail in harvest, the cows receive a supply of 
the second growth of clover, and after wards of turnips 
strewed over the pasture-ground. When the weather 
becomes stormy in the months of October or Novem- 
ber, the cows are kept in the byre during the night, 
and in a short time after, during both night and day ; 
they are then fed on oat-straw and turnips, and con- 
tinue to yield a considerable quantity of milk for some 
time. Part of the turnip crop is eaten up in the end 
of harvest and beginning of winter, to protract the 
milk, and part of it is stored up for green food 
during the winter. After this is exhausted, the 
Swedish turnip and potatoes are used along with dry 
fodder, till the grass can support the cows.” We have 
given this account at full, because it explains the 
mode of feeding the cows on large farms in the finest 
dairy district of Scotland. 

Lanarkshire or Clydesdale is well calculated for a 
dairy district, and the Ayrshire cows are here kept in 
high perfection. There is (or was, a few years ago) at 
Glasgow, in this county, an extensive dairy, whose his- 
tory is very remarkable. A Mr. Harley, who had been 
long engaged in the cotton manufacture, ‘a: to 
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discover in a field, which he had purchased near Glas- 
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| stand. This gutter slopes towards a sink covered with 


gow, a copious spring of excellent water, he not only | an iron grate, which communicates by a broad arched 


converted that spring to public use, by supplying the 
city better than it had been before, but he erected cold 
and hot baths. Some of the bathers having expressed 
a wish to be provided with warm milk after bathing, 
Mr. Harley procured a cow for that purpose; and as 
the baths soon became a place of general resort, he not 
only increased the number of the cows, so as to supply 
the demand, but perceiving that the city of Glasgow 
was ill supplied with milk, and that much of that which 
was sold there was of bad quality, he began at first to 
supply his friends, and afterwards the city, with milk 
perfectly pure. The stock of cows gradually increased 
tu above a hundred. The milk was drawn into pails, 
and then passed through a hair sieve into large cans, in 
which it was carried to Glasgow. The cans were fixed 
on carts, each drawn by a pony. A given quantity of 
milk was put under the charge of the driver, for which 
he was accountable ; and so tenacious was Mr. Harley 
of supplying the citizens with milk pure and unadul- 
terated, that every can, after the milk was introduced 
into it, was locked up so close that no air could be ad- 
mitted to it, except as much as would let the milk run 
at the cock below; and the air-hole was so constructed 
that it was not in the power of the driver to introduce 
water or any other liquid into it. Mr. Aiton has given 
a very minute account of the daily economy of this 
establishment, the Willowbank dairy ; but we believe 
that it is now discontinued, and we shall not therefore 
enter into these details. 

Nearly all the cows to which the preceding details 
relate belong to the breed of ‘ middle-horns ;’ and there 
are other counties, both in England and Scotland, 
where this breed similarly prevails; but they do not 
present any features in connection with our present 
object which need detain us. The same may be said 
of the ‘ long-horns’ and of the ‘ Alderneys; for the 
former, though fattened for the market, and yielding a 
large supply of butter and cheese, are not kept to any 
great extent in ‘lactaries,’ or milk establishments; 
while the latter, though deemed, from their diminutive 
size, ornamental to a gentleman’s park, and though 
yielding milk of a very rich quality, give a quantity so 
small in proportion to the food which they eat, that 
their retention in a dairy is somewhat unprofitable. 
We will therefore dismiss them, and speak of the ‘ short- 
horns,’ the breed with which the great metropolitan 
dairies are principally supplied. Referring to the two 
papers recently published, for a few details respecting 
the origin and growth of the short-horns, we will here 
briefly remark, that although there may be other cows 
which yield a larger or a richer supply of milk, yet, as 
a matter of commercial enterprise, the short-horns 
seem now to be favourites at these large establish- 
ments, because, after having furnished a moderately 
good supply of milk for a certain period, they are 
ay fattened for the butcher anh sent to Smith- 

eld. 

We may here borrow from the article ‘ Dairy,’ in the 
* Penny Cyclopedia,’ a brief notice of the general cha- 
racter of the Dutch dairies, which are remarkable for 
their neat and clean arrangement. The cow-house 
and dairy are combined in a building about sixty feet 
long by thirty wide, with a verandah running round 
three sides of it. The dairy-room is sunk below the 
level of the soil, and is paved with brick. The sides 
are covered with Dutch tiles, and the arched roof with 
hard cement. The cow-house has a broad passage in 
the middle, and the cows stand with their heads to- 
wards this passage, which is paved with clinkers or 
bricks set on edge. Their tails are towards the wall, 
along which runs a broad gutter, sunk six or eight 
inches below the level of the place on which the cows 


drain with a vaulted tank, into which all the liquid 
flows. The gutter is washed clean twice a day before 
the cows are milked. The cows stand or lie on q 
sloping brick floor, and have but a small quantity of 
litter allowed them, which is removed every day, and 
carried to the dung-heap or to the pig-styes. When- 
ever the litter is removed, the bricks are swept clean, 
and in summer they are washed with water. The man 
ner in which the cows are fastened is singular :—Two 
slight pillars of strong wood are placed perpendicu- 
larly, about two feet distance from each other, so that 
the cow can readily pass her head between them. On 
each of these is an iron ring, which runs freely up and 
down, and has a hook in its circumference ; two small 
chains pass from the hooks to a leather strap which 
is buckled round the neck of the cow. Thus the cow 
can rise and lie down, and move forward to take her 
food, which is placed in a low manger before the two 
— but she cannot strike her neighbour with her 
orns. 






































Section of the above. 


We must now return from our forenoon’s tour, and 
give a description of the metropolitan establishment 
which we first glanced at, the milking operations of 
which recommence at twelve at noon. On entering 
the premises, the first buildings on the left hand are a 
counting-house, a measuring-room, and a dairy ; of the 
two latter of which we shall speak presently. "A little 
beyond these, on the right, is the range of milking- 
sheds. Each shed is about a hundred and forty feet in 
length, by twenty-four in breadth, and, as before 
stated, is occupied by sixty-four cows. Along the 
middle of each shed is a drain, to carry off the water 
and refuse, and to keep the stalls clean. At the upper 
end of each stall is a trough, supplied with water from 
large tanks above their level, a with a receptacle for 
food. An upright post is placed at each of the upper 
corners of the stall, to which the cow is fastened by a 
ring connected with a chain passing round her neck. 
Near one end of these sheds is a square plot of ground 
called the ‘ dung-shoot,’ a most valuable part of the 
a. The refuse and clearings of the cow-sheds 
are here emptied, at stated times of the day, by which 
a store of manure is collected, the value of which is 
duly appreciated by agriculturists. A path has been 
pedo by which carts may come from the open road 
to this spot for the removal of the manure. 

From these sheds we will cross to the left of the 





entrance avenue, and thence pass through the other 
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puildings of the establishment, spread over an area of 
sixteen acres. There is here much appearance of a 
farm-yard ; fowls roaming about in one part, and pigs 
housed in another, all being reared and fattened at a 
trifling expense. Of the four or five hundred cows 
kept in the dairy, many vary greatly in the supply of 
milk which they afford, according to their age, the state 
of their health, the season of the year, &c.; and the 
demand for milk on the part of customers is also 
slightly variable. From these circumstances it often 
results that the am | supply of milk may be more than 
equal to the demand ; and the overplus, as well as the 
buttermilk resulting from the butter made at the dairy, 
is then profitably used as food for swine. The pigs, 
which are very numerous, are kept in well-constructed 
piggeries, presenting none of that dirty appearance 
which disfigures pig-styes in common farm-yards. 
Adjacent to the piggeries is a mixing-room, in which 
the milk destined for the pigs is mixed with such solid 
food as may be given to them: the mixture is effected 
in large wooden vessels, from which the food is con- 
veyed to the piggeries. 

ot far from the piggeries are several workshops 
for operations connected with the establishment. One 
is a wheelwright’s shop, for repairing the numerous 
carts and vehicles = A second is a smith’s 
shop, for the repair and adjustment of iron-work. A 
third is a shoeing-shop, for shoeing oxen employed in 
the team. For the better understanding the use of 
many parts of this establishment, it may be desir- 
able to observe that the proprietor, Mr. Flight (Mr. 
Laycock has been dead several years), is a cow- 
farmer as well as a cow-keeper; that is, he not only 
keeps the cows for the sake of their milk, but 
grows the food on which they are ina great mea- 
sure fed. He possesses two or three very extensive 
farms, at some distance from London, where the hay, 
turnips, mangel-wurzel, and other articles of cattle- 
food, are grown in sufficient abundance for the wants 
of the dairy. This extensive plan of operations is pro- 
ductive of much advantage, for while on the one hand 
the farms supply food to the dairy, the dairy supplies 
manure to the farms. The farm-implements, too, can 
be repaired at the workshops connected with the dairy; 
and the oxen, employed in the teams at the farms, are 
shod by the proprietor’s own men. For these and 
various other reasons a constant intercourse is main- 
tained between the dairy and the farms, one of which 
Is at Enfield. 

Near the buildings just spoken of there isa tank, 
for Kyanizing wood intended for palings, stakes, posts, 
gates, &c.; and adjacent to this is a kitchen-garden. 
From this point, extending to the boundary of the pre- 
mises on the west, are the buildings called cattle layers, 
unconnected with the dairy or milk department of the 
establishment, but devoted to the reception of cattle 
for a few hours previous to their arrival at Smithfield 
market. We shall presently explain the nature of 
this system; but we may here state that the ‘ layers’ 
are very extensive sheds, bounded by walls at the back 
and ends, roofed with tiles, supported by pillars, some 
iron and some wood, and open in front. A rack runs 
along the back of each shed, in which the food for the 
cattle is placed. Tanks of water, supplied by pi 
and cocks from three or four pumps situated in differ- 
ent parts of the premises, are conveniently placed for 
affording drink for the cattle. The ground is covered 
with clean straw; and the cattle, during the short 
time that they are kept here, have a considerable space 
of open ground in which to roam about; gates being 
placed at the different openings to prevent the cattle 
in one layer from mingling with those in another. 
The number of cattle which could be contained in 
these layers would amount to several thousands; but 
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nearly two thousand can be properly and conveniently 
received at one time. 

When we turn from Upper Street, Islington, into 
what is called the Liverpool Road, and proceed on- 
ward for a considerable distance, we come to the 
western boundary of Laycock’s establishment; and 
within this boundary is the principal part of the cattle 
layers. In order to keep this part of the establishment 
distinct from the dairy, the cattle enter and leave the 
layers by a gate in the Liverpool Road, far distant 
from the dairy entrance in the Islington Road. 

Northward of the cattle-layers is a tract of ground 
occupied by sheep-pens, in which five thousand sheep 
on their way to Gunthfield may be received. Return- 
ing from thence towards the dairy entrance, we pass a 
olot of ground in which are four very large grain-pits. 

ne of the most important articles of food for the cows 
in the large London dairies is the grains, or spent 
malt, resulting from the process of brewing. 1e 
proprietor of this establishment contracts with one of 
the great porter breweries for the purchase of the 
refuse grains; and these grains (brought from the 
brewery in waggons belonging to the cow-keeper) are 
deposited in large brick-built - or rather, a portion 
of the supply is thus deposited, to equalise the stock 
on hand, Coamuse they are procurable in greater quan- 
tity from the brewers in spring and autumn than in 
the other seasons. The grains are firmly trodden 
down in the pits, and covered with a thick layer of 
moist earth, to keep out the rain and frost in winter, 
and the heatin summer. Mr. Youatt, speaking of the 
general custom of the London dairies with respect to 
this article of food, says, “ A cow consumes about a 
bushel of these grains daily, the cost of which is from 
fourpence to fivepence, exclusive of carriage and pre- 
servation. The grains are, if possible, thrown into the 
pit while warm and ina state of fermentation, and they 
soon turn sour, but they are not liked the worse by 
cattle on tat account; and the air being perfectly ex- 
cluded, the fermentation cannot run on to putrefaction. 
The dairymen say that the slow and slight degree of 
fermentation which goes on tends to the greater 
development of the saccharine and nutritive principle; 
and they will have as large a stock upon hand as they 
can afford, and not open the pits until they are com- 

Iled. It is not uncommon for two years to pass 
before a pit of grains is touched; and it is said that 
some have lain nine years, and been perfectly good at 
the expiration of that period.” the 

Between the grain-beds and the milking-sheds are 
various buildings devoted to different purposes. One 
is a mill-room, for grinding or crushing the dry food 
occasionally given to the cows, such as beans, &c. ; the 
mills and crushing-machines are worked by a horse, 
who tramps his never-ending circular path in a room 
beneath. Other buildings are employed as granaries, 
and as receptacles for the food eaten by the cows. 
When turnips or mangel-wurzel are at the proper 
season to be used as food, each cow will eat half a 
hundredweight per day, besides a bushel of grains, 
and a small quantity of other food, so that the quantity 
required for the whole dairy amounts to several tons 
weight per day. ; 

Another cluster of buildings is appropriated as an 
hospital. Among several hundred cows it cannot but 
happen that some will occasionally be on the sick list ; 
and for their accommodation about a dozen neatly 
constructed stalls, or boxes—we certainly must not 
call them sheds—are set apart. Each stall is fitted up 
as comfortably as possible for the invalid; and_ the 
necessary tackle is at hand for securing the animal 
when any operation is to be performed. A veterinary 
surgeon is attached to the establishment, under whom 
is placed not only the management of the cows in the 
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hospital, but the gencral care of the health of all those 
belonging to the dairy. The average value of a cow 
is, we believe, about twenty pounds, so that the whole 
constitute a property well worthy of careful super- 
vision, 

Besides the six milking-sheds before alluded to, 
there are two or three others, situated not far distant, 
and under different roofs. These are to a greater or 
less extent occupied, according to the number of cows 
in the dairy, which varies in different seasons. One 
large shed, more lofty than the rest, is devoted to the 
reception of those cows who are no longer being 
milked, but are under process of fattening for the 
Smithfield market. This is a very remarkable feature 
in these establishments. Instead of keeping a cow as 
long as milk may be drawn from her, there is a mini- 
mum of supply, below which the cow is not deemed to 
yield what is required of her. The cows are thus very 
frequently changed; they are bought for the dairy 
when they are in good milking condition, milked for 
acertain length of time, taken to the fattening-shed 
while still comparatively young, and sold in Smithfield 
at a price which renders this plan more profitable than 
the retention of a milch cow till she is old. Consider- 
able diversity of system prevails in this respect, for it is 
not till experiments on a large scale can be made, that 
the most profitable management of a cow can be de- 
termined. The expense of purchasing the cow, of 
feeding her during her continuance in the dairy, and 
of fattening her for market, as well as the produce of 
the dairy, and of the fattened cow, all vary with the 
circumstances under which the cow-keeper conducts 
his establishment, and with the locality in which he is 
situated ; and these diversities give rise to the different 
systems observed in different dairies. We shall, there- 
fore, merely state, that when it is determined to fatten 
a cow for market, she is fed on grains, clover-chaff, 
oil-cake, and, in some instances, boiled linseed. Oil- 
cake is the residue obtained after expressing the oil 
from rape and linseed ; it is, in fact, the seed after the 
greater portion of the oil has been removed from it, 
and is found to possess a remarkable fattening quality 
when given to cows. 

It will be seen, from the above description, that the 
establishment embraces several different departments ; 
but the most prominent of these is that by: which 
families are supplied with milk. Milk is one of the 
few articles of consumption which is almost invariably 
taken to the customer, and not sent for by the cus- 
tomer to the seller; and the retail sellers, with 
their brightly polished cans, decked round the edge 
with a whole regiment of little cans and measures, are 
welcome contributors to the breakfast-table. It has 
been recently observed, “ The cry of ‘milk,’ or the 
rattle of the milk-pail, will never cease to be heard in 
our streets. There can be no reservoirs of milk, no 
pipes through which it flows into the houses. The 
more extensive the great capital becomes, the more 
active must be the individual exertion to carry about 
this article of food. The old cry was, ‘Any milk here?” 
and it was sometimes mingled with the sound of ‘ Fresh 
cheese and cream; and it then passed into ‘ Milk, 
maids below ; and it was then shortened into ‘ Milk, 
below ; and was finally shortened into ‘ Mio,’ which 
some wag interpreted into mi-eau (demi-eau), half- 
water. But it must still be cried, whatever be the 
cry. The pow od milk to the metropolis is, perhaps, 
one of the most beautiful combinations of industry we 
have. The days are long since past when Finsbury 
had its pleasant groves, and Clerkenwell was a vil- 
lage, onl there were green pastures in Holborn, and 
St. Pancras boasted only a little church standing in 
meadows, and St. Martin’s was literally in the fields. 
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clover and the buttercup; and yet every family jp 
London may be — with milk by eight o'clock 
every morning at their own doors.”* 

These itinerant milk-dealers, as was observed in the 
early part of this paper, are of two classes, viz. those 
who keep cows and: retail the produce, and these 
who purchase milk from the large dairies such as 
Laycock’s. In this latter mode of dealing, the pur. 
chaser agrees to give so much per gallon, and to milk 
the cows necessary to produce the required quantity, 
The milkers, therefore, whom we see at the dairy, are 
not, generally speaking, attached to the establishment, 
but are either the purchasers of the milk or are sent 
by the purchasers. As the cows do not always yield 
an equal quantity of milk, the milkers may sometimes 
take more and at other times less than the stipulated 
quantity; and, in order to adjust the quantity, each 
milker takes the milk which she has drawn to the 
‘measuring-room, where it is measured. If the 
quantity be more than agreed on, a portion is emptied 
into a store-vessel in the measuring-room ; whereas, if 
it be less, the requisite quantity is added from the 
store-vessel. A clerk and a dairy-woman are in at- 
tendance to superintend these arrangements, 

The quality of the milk supplied to London families 

varies a good deal, according to the source from whence 
it is obtained. From the great dairies all the milk is 
sent out in a pure and rich state ; for the retail dealers 
carry it away in their cans in the same state and nearly 
as warm as when it leaves the cow ; while for private 
families in the neighbourhood of Islington, supplied 
—- from the dairy, the milk is sent out in cans 
securely locked by the clerk, so that no adulteration 
can be effected by the carriers. On this point Mr. 
Youatt observes, ‘The name of new milk has some- 
thing very pleasant about it, but it is an article which 
rarely makes its appearance at the breakfast or tea- 
table of the citizen. That which is got from the cow 
at night is put by until the morning, and the cream 
skimmed off, and then, a little water being added, it 
is sold to the public as the morning’s milk. The real 
morning’s milk isalso put by and skimmed, and, being 
warmed a little, is sold as the evening’s milk. This is 
the practice of most or all of the little dairymen who 
keep their half a dozen cows; and if this were all 
(and with these people it is nearly all), the public must 
not complain ; the milk may be lowered by the warm 
water, but the lowering system is not carried to any 
great extent, for there is a pride among them that 
their milk shall be better than that of the merchants 
on a yet smaller scale, who purchase the article from 
the great dairies; and so it generally is. The milk 
goes from the yard of the great dairy into the posses- 
sion of the itinerant dealers perfectly pure: what is 
done with it afterwards, and to what degree it 1s 
lowered and sophisticated, is known only to these retail 
merchants.” 
It has been estimated that about twelve thousand 
cows are necessary for the supply of London and its 
environs with milk, and that, taking the average quan- 
tity yielded by each cow throughout the year at nine 
quarts per day, the total quantity is about forty million 
quarts per annum. Considering that this milk 1s 
usually sold by the retail dealers at four-pence per 
uart, after much of the cream is removed from it, 
that this cream is sold at three shillings per quart, 
and that a good deal of water is mixed with the 
milk by some dealers, it has been calculated that at 
least six-pence per quart is paid by the consumer for 
the real pure milk. This gives for the value of the 
milk consumed in the metropolis an annual sui very 
little short of one million sterling. 





Slowly but surely does the baked clay stride over the 


* «London,’ No. viii., ‘Street Noises,’ p. 137. 
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Since, from various causes, the daily supply of milk 
at the great dairies is liable to fluctuation, while at the 
same time it is necessary that the supply should not 
be lower than the demand, it follows that there is often 
a superfluous quantity of milk after all the dealers are 
supplied. To turn this milk to profitable account, a 
dairy or butter-room is attached to the establishment. 
At Laycock’s, this room is near the measuring-room ; 
it is fitted up with the various vessels and implements 
for making butter, all—as may be supposed—scrupu- 
Jously clean. The higher classes of families in London 
use a great deal of cream instead of milk; and large 
shallow vessels are also kept in this room for forming 
cream from the milk. The quantity of butter made 
here within a given time varies with the fluctuation in 
the suppl of milk; but a ready market is found for 
all of it. The butter-milk and skim-milk are profitably 
employed as food for swine in the piggeries ; so that 
the whole produce is brought into requisition. 

The greater part of the observations which we have 
made respecting Laycock’s dairy may, with a little 
modification, be applied to another large and well- 
known establishment at Islington, viz., that of the 
Messrs. Rhodes. Here, as at the other, several hun- 
dred cows are kept, ‘eens | for the supply of retail 
dealers: the superfluous milk is skimmed for cream, 
or is made into butter; and the cows, when dry, are 
fattened for market. There are slight differences in 
the dairy management, according to the view which 
each proprietor may take of his own interest, such as 
the arrangement and fitting-up of the cow-sheds, the 
mode of supplying water, the degree of liberty of 
movement given to the cows between the hours of 
milking, and the general system of feeding ; but the 
main features of the establishments bear a good deal 
of resemblance. 

During the “joint-stock” mania, by which the world 
was to be supplied with almost everything through 
the medium of public companies, milk did not escape 
the notice of the speculators. Public companies were 
established both in Edinburgh and in London for the 
supply of milk. The “Caledonian Joint-Stock Dairy 
Company” built a very noble dairy or cow-house at 
Edinburgh. From an entrance saloon the visitor 
passed into the great byre or cow-house, divided by 
cast-iron pillars and partitions into stalls for two hun- 
dred cows. The byre was thirty feet high, and from 
its centre rose a large dome, for the purpose of light 
and ventilation. The drinking-troughs were of stone, 
and were supplied with water by pipes. Beneath the 
byre was a range of arched vaults, for the reception of 
the litter and refuse. This company, like most of a 
similar kind, failed as a commercial body; and the 
building was, we believe, afterwards taken bya private 
dairyman. The London establishments set on foot in 
the same manner, have similarly failed as joint-stock 
speculations. 

With respect to the fattening of dry cows for the 
butcher, we may observe that other parties do this 
besides the farmer and the cow-keeper. Connected 
with one or two extensive distilleries are establish- 
ments for fattening cows and cattle generally, formed 
for the purpose of consuming on the spot the grains 
and wash of the distillery. These grains are much 
more nutritive to cattle than those resulting from ale 
or porter brewing ; and the wash, a liquor remaining 
after the distillation of spirit from grain, is found to 
be conducive to the same end. Under these circum- 
stances, the cattle are fattened almost entirely on 
clover-chaff, grains, and wash. 

There is one feature at Laycock’s establishment 
which is not met with at other dairies, and which ac- 
counts for the large area of ground included within it; 
viz., the cattle layers. When a joint of beef is pur- 
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chased for a London table, we little think how long a 
distance the animal which contributed it travelled 
before reaching Smithfield market. <A very large 
number of oxen from the midland counties find their 
way to Smithfield every Monday and Friday; but per- 
haps the Scotch black cattle furnish the most remark- 
able instance of change of abode. The system pur- 
sued with respect to these cattle is worthy of a brief 
notice. 

Most of the cattle (middle-horns) bred in the He- 
brides are sent to the mainland of Scotland to be 
fattened for the market. At the ferry of Kyle Rhea, 
for exam le, six or seven thousand annually pass over 
from the .slands to the mainland. They are not ferried 
in boats, but by means of ropes about a yard in length, 
with a noose at each end, one of which is tied to the 
tail of the beast that is to swim before, and the other 
round the jaw and under the tongue of the next; and 
the beasts are thus connected together until there is a 
string of six or eight. The time of high-water is 
chosen, when, although the passage is wider, there is 
less current. The beasts are led into the water as 
quietly as possible until they are afloat, when they imme- 
diately cease to resist ; then the man at the stern ef the 
ferry-boat taking hold of the rope that holds the fore- 
most beast, the vessel is rowed steadily across. The 
cattle being thus landed, they, as well as other cattle 
reared in the mainland, are sold to drovers from the 
south, at what are called trysts. These trysts are 
not fairs or markets appointed by public authority, but 
by concert among the dealers. These drovers make 
their appearance in the Highlands about the end of 
April or the beginning of May, and give notice that on 
a particular day, and at some central place in the dis- 
trict, they will be ready to purchase. At the market 
or tryst thus appointed, the sellers and the drovers meet 
and bargain for the disposal of cattle, the price being 
regulated, as in other instances, principally by the re- 
lation between supply and demand. During the sum- 
mer these trysts are occasionally held, and the cattle 
bought there are pastured in southern districts. 

The black cattle lately alluded to do not come from 
the Hebrides; but the steps by which they reach Lon- 
don are not the less curious. The district of Galloway, 
at the south-western part of Scotland, contains a breed 
of polled or hornless cattle, highly valued for their 
grazing qualities; and these cattle are fattened in the 
Norfolk or Suffolk pastures for the London market. 
It is said that nearly one-half of the beasts which supply 
the metropolis come from these pastures; a large pro- 
portion being the Galloway black cattle. This transfer 
gives rise to an extensive system of dealing between 
the Scotch graziers on one hand, and the Norfolk and 
Suffolk graziers on the other. Of one set of dealers 
who only carry the cattle to the northern counties of 
England, Mr. Ross says:—‘“ A mountaineer will travel 
from fair to fair for thirty miles round, with no other 
food than the oaten cake which he carries with him, 
and which requires neither fire, table, knife, nor other 
instrument to use. He will lay out the whole, or per- 
haps treble of all he is worth (to which the facility of the 
country banks is a great encouragement), in the pur- 
chase of thirty or a hundred head of cattle, with which, 
when collected, he sets out for England, a country 
with the roads, manners, and inhabitants of which he is 
totally unacquainted. In this journey he scarcely ever 
goes into a house, sleeps but little, and then generally 
in the open air, and lives chiefly upon his favourite 
oaten bread. If he fails of disposing of his cattle at the 
fair of Carlisle, the usual place of sale, he is probably 
ruined, and has to begin the world, as he terms it, over 
again. If he succeeds, he returns home only to com- 
mence a new wandering and anew labour, and is read 
in about a month perhaps to set out again to England.’ 
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Sir Walter Scott’s tale of the ‘Two Drovers’ gives a 
graphic picture of the mode of life followed by these 
men. But the mode of transference to the Norfolk 
and Suffolk pastures is on a more regular system, and 
is managed thus:—The chief sales for the southern 
markets take place in September and October. The 
cattle are sent off in droves numbering from two to 
three hundred, under the charge of a person called the 
topsman, who generally precedes the drove to see that 
grass is secured at proper stations, and to make all ne- 
cessary arrangements. He has under him other 
drovers, in the proportion of one to about thirty head 
of cattle. The journey to Norfolk occupies about 
three weeks. The expense in summer and autumn is 
from twenty to twenty-four shillings per head ; and in 
winter, when they are fed with hay, the cost is ten or 
fifteen shillings per head additional. The cattle are 
purchased and paid for by the drovers, sometimes in 
cash ; but more generally a. part of the price is paid in 
bills, and sometimes the whole of it. In some in- 
stances, where the farmer has confidence in the drover, 
he consents that the purchase-money shall be remitted 
from Norwich, or that the money shall be paid when 
the drover returns to Galloway. On the 17th of Oc- 
tober, a cattle-fair is held at the village of St. Faith’s, 
near Norwich; and at this fair, which is one of the 
largest cattle-fairs in the kingdom, the Norfolk graziers 
purchase the Galloway cattle from the drovers. The 
drover considers himself well paid, if, every expense 
of the journey being discharged, he clears from half a 
crown to five shillings per head; and when he has 
either money or credit to take a very large drove, this 
rate of profit yields a good remuneration. The Norfolk 
farmer then keeps the cattle several months on his pas- 
tures, feeding them principaily on turnips, and deriving 
no trifling profit from the manure which they yield. 
The Suffolk graziers pursue nearly the same plan as 


those of Norfolk; and in the spring and early part of ' 
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the summer, the droves, very much fatter than when 
they left Galloway, proceed on their journey to London 
We have described this system in the present tense for 
convenience ; but the extensive use of steam-boats and 
railroads has made, and is still making, important 
changes in the modes of conveying cattle from place 
to place. 

t is to form a quiet resting-place for cattle, brought 
in some such way as this from the northern districts, that 
cattle layers are provided at the outskirts of London 
The cattle are ready for the salesman at Smithfield by 
an early hour on Monday and Friday mornings, but 
they arrive in the neighbourhood of London one da 
prior. The grazier agrees with the proprietor of the 
cattle layers for a few hours’ shelter for the cattle, at g 
charge of a few pence per head. Fodder is supplied 
to the cattle at a stipulated price ; and the manure 
given by the animals forms no inconsiderable an article 
of profit to the proprietor of the layers. For such part 
of the cattle as may be milch cows, the agreement js 
such that the layer-proprietor has the milk given by 
them during the time of their sojourn; the milking is 
performed by his own people, and he has thus an op- 

rtunity of testing the milking properties of the cows 

fore they go to market, and of regulating his pur- 
chases thereby. Ata very early hour in the morning 
of Monday or Friday, or else late on the previous 
evening, the cattle leave the layers, and proceed to 
Smithfield, where they finally into the hands of the 
butchers of the metropolis and its environs. 

The reader will thus see that much curious informa- 
tion may be obtained from an inquiry into the dairy 
system of the metropolis. Many of the points which have 
been slightly touched on here might be further eluci- 
dated by reheting to a few of our past articles, such 
as the “Supply of Food to large Towns,” the “Che- 
mical Properties of Milk,” the “ Making of Butter and 
Cheese,” and the notices of “‘ British Cattle.” 


(Cattle Layers.) 





